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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TAXATION. 



PREFACE. 



At the last meeting of the State Teachers' Association, 
1905, a committee consisting of the following persons was 
appointed to make a written report at the next meeting of 
the association on "Taxation in Missouri": — 

Joseph D. Elliff, Inspector of Accredited Schools, 
(Chairman) Columbia. 

Superintendent Louis Theilman, Bonne Terre. 

Superintendent J. W. Storms, Nevada. 

Doctor R. D. Shannon, Professor of Economics, War- 
rensburg. 

The committee has never been able to have a meeting. 
No definite instructions concerning the scope of the work 
was given and only such co-operation as could be secured 
by correspondence has been possible. While the different 
members have contributed information, advice, and assis- 
tance in various ways, the report as submitted is largely the 
work of the chairman who is alone responsible for the form 
in which it is presented. 

The committee has felt from the very beginning that 
the' problem is too hard for it, is in fact beyond it. This is, 
we believe, a problem for economists and statesmen rather 
than for school men. The report is necessarily fragmen- 
tary and incomplete, it could not be otherwise. All that 
we have attempted to do is to discuss a few phases of the 
problem and these only in the most elementary manner. 
We have used such information as could be obtained from 
public documents and from personal investigations of the 
records in different counties and from county and state 
officers. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TAXATION- 

The Public Schools of Missouri are supported by 
money derived from six different sources as follows: 

State School Fund, County School Fund» Township 
School Fund, Endowment Funds in certain cities, State ap- 
portionment of State Tax and Direct Local Taxation- 

A few cities have a permanent endowment for school 
purposes. The most important of these is St. Louis, which 
has a fund of more than $i,cxx)|0OO. The total income from 
these funds in 1S95 was 

Stat© Apportionment of State Tax, 

The total rate of taxation for state purposes is seven* 
teen cents on the hundred dollars. Of this amount two 
cents goes to pay interest on the school certificates, and five 
cents is apportioned to the counties in proportion to the 
number of children of school age. 

Direct Local Taxation, 

This has been, is and must continue to be the principal 
source of school revenue. From this source alone we 
received last year $13,340,000, while from all other sources 
combined we received but $745,964, less than 5 per cent of 
the total amount. A study of the method of collection and 
distribution of this great sum of money involves many in- 
tricate and difficult problems. To begin with we must know 
not only the school law, but the constitutional limitations 
on taxation, the general revenue laws and our theory of a 
general property tax. These laws and limitations need not 
be stated at any great length The theory of the general 
property tax is that all property of every description (ex- 
cept certain specified classes used for religious, educational 
or charitable purposes), whether real or personal, tangible 
or intangible, whether owned by men, women, children or 
corporation, shall be listed at its real value and equally 
taxed. The constitution provides that the assessment for 
local purposes shall not exceed the assessment for state 
purposes, and limits the rate of taxation as follows: State 
tax to fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, county tax to 
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from fifty cents in counties having a valuation of $6,000,000 
or less, to thirty-five cents in counties having a valuation of 
$30,000,000 or more. City tax varies from one dollar in 
cities of 30,000 population or over to thirty-five cents in 
cities of 1,000 or less. For school purposes the maximum 
rate except in three cities is forty cents. Provision is made 
for the increase of the school tax in cities to one dollar, 
and in other districts to sixty-five cents by a majority vote 
of the resident tax payers who are voters. The bonded 
indebtedness is limited to five per cent of the assessed 
valuation and a tax for interest and sinking fund may be 
voted in addition to the maximum rate, for school purposes 
above mentioned. In Missouri the city and city school dis- 
tricts are always separate and distinct corporations. 

For convenience in listing, property is classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Real estate. 

2. Live stock. 

3. Farm machinery and implements. 

4. Household goods of every description. 

5. Money on hand. 

6. Money deposited in bank or other safe place. 

7. Notes unsecured. 

8. Notes secured by mortgage or deed of trust. 

9. Bonds and stocks of all kinds. 

10. All other property not included in other classes, 
except merchandise which is listed separately. The 
property of the great public service corporations, 
railroads, street railways, telegraph and telephone 
companies, express and bridge companies, is as- 
sessed by the state board of equalization. The 
assessor is provided with suitable blank forms uppn 
which the owner must list the property. When the 
list is completed the property owner takes the fol- 
lowing oath: "I do solemnly 

swear (or affirm), that the foregoing list contains a 
true and correct statement of all the property made 
taxable by the laws of the State of Missouri, in- 
cluding therein the number of horses, number of 
neat cattle, number of sheep, number of hogs, 
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number of asses and jennets, number of watches, 
chains and appendages, sewing machines, gold and 
silver plate, jewelry, household and kitchen fur- 
niture, money on hand, money deposited, notes 
unsecured by mortgage or deed of trust, notes 
secured by mortgage or deed of trust, all bonds, 
whether state, county, town, city or township, or of 
incorporated or unincorporated companies, and all 
other property and its value which I owned on the 
first day of June, 1906, or w^hich I had under charge 
or management, or any money or property due me 
on said day from solvent persons or companies on 
note, accounts or otherwise, as fully and as specifi- 
cally as I am required to make a return thereof un- 
der section 9144; and I do further solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I have not sent or taken, or caused 
to be sent or taken, any property, money or bills, 
bonds, or notes, or any securities or evidences of 
debt out of this state, to avoid taxation. So help 
me God*" 
Section giSo provides that all property shall be assessed 

at its true value in money. 

Section 9149 provides if any person fails to deliver the 

list required, the property of such person shall be assessed 

double. 

Section 9150 provides if any person makes a false list, 

his property shall be assessed treble the amount of taxes, 

in addition to the pain and penalties of perjury. 

Such is, in brief, the general plan, theory and method 

of assessing property in this State, Those who wish to 

make a more careful study of the whole matter should read 

the constitution, general revenue laws and revised statutes. 

For a full discussion of the subject in all its phases see Jud~ 

son's Taxation in Missouri. 

HOW THE THEORY AND PLAN WORK OUT IN 
PRACTICE. 

Here as elsewhere we must judge of the value and jus- 
tice of a theory by the results. What arc the results? Is 
property assessed at its full value as the law directs and the 
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owner swears? If not what is the ratio of the assessed value 
to the full value for each class of property, and is this ratio 
uniform throughout the state? 

What class or classes of property, if any, escape or 
partially escape taxation because they are not listed and to 
what extent? Is the ratio of assessed value to real value a 
constant quantity or is it a variable one? If a variable, is it 
an increasing or decreasing one? Are our great public ser- 
vice corporations paying a fair share of tax? What bearing, 
if any, have the answers to these questions on education in 
general and the public schools in particular? These ques- 
tions are of vital importance to every tax payer and every 
child in the state. The efforts of your committee have been 
mainly directed to an attempt to answer one or more of them. 

In approaching the first problem we tried to ascertain 
first what information is available and what investigations 
have been made by others. We find that the problem has 
been studied at different times and by different methods by 
many individuals, organizations and commissions in our own 
as well as in other states. The best individual report we 
have found is that of Lee Meriwether, Commissioner of 
Labor in 1896. By far the most valuable report, however, is 
that of the Missouri State Tax Commission of 1903. Both 
these reports are public documents. The Preliminary Re- 
port of the Commission on Revenue and Taxation of the 
State of California, August, 1906, is perhaps the latest con- 
tribution to the problem and is of especial interest to us for 
the reason that the general revenue laws and constitutional 
provisions are similar to our own. Many of our state officers 
have made a careful study of the problems and have made 
valuable suggestions and recommendations — this is especially 
true of Governors Francis, Stone and Stephens. There is at 
this time a commission appointed by Governor Folk and 
made up of eminent economists, statesmen and lawyers at 
work on this problem. The data in the printed reports men- 
tioned is accessible to all and is, for this reason, omitted 
from the present report. 

Lee Meriwether found that not only was the land as- 
sessments unequal in the different counties, but that in the 
same county, next door neighbors were often obliged to pay 
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different amounts on property of the same value. He as- 
certained that the assessed value of land in 1896 was not 
more than 35 per cent of its selling value, and that there was 
a wide range of assessed value between different counties. 
Governor Francis said in one of his messages that land in 
Missouri is not assessed at more than 40 per cent of its value, 
and that this estimate includes the city of St. Louis where 
real estate is assessed at about 70 per cent of its value. 

The data in table "A" was collected by the chairman of 
the committee from the records in the counties named. The 
tracts were selected at random and fairly represent the facts. 



Ratio of assessed value to actual value of real estate, farm land, as shown by the sell- 
ing price and the assessors* books for the current year. The selling price has been verified 
in every case. 



County 


No. of 
Tracts 


No. of 
Acres 


Assessed 
Value 


Selling 
Price 


Ratio 


Dade .... 


10 


920 


$ 6160 


^22800 


27 p. a. 


Douglass .... 


12 


880 


2460 


6800 


36 


Mercer . . . 


12 


964 


8070 


34708 


22 


Grundy .... 


9 


540 


6771 


35640 


19 


DeKalb 


12 


600 


6720 


36800 


19 


Livingston . 


14 


1320 


15600 


61200 


15 


Greene . 


10 


636 


2900 


14400 


20 


Cole 


6 


436 


2900 


12600 


23 


Stone .... 


12 


688 


2480 


5580 


44 


Bollinger .... 


6 


240 


875 


2020 


43 


Boone .... 


8 




7210 


22800 


31 


Jasper .... 


H 


1720 


18200 


I 10800 


16.4 


Newton .... 


6 


280 


1690 


7200 


23 



This table shows that not only is the assessed value of 
land relatively low, but that it is lower than when Lee Meri- 
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wether made his investigations. This may be accounted for 
by the greatly increased value of land since 1895, ^^^ ^^^ 
slight increase in assessed valuation. In the thirteen coun- 
ties named the ratio of the assessed value to the selling val- 
ue varies from 16.4 per cent, in Jasper County to 44 per 
cent, in Stone County; the average being about 23 per cent. 
Some single tracts were found to be assessed at less than 12 
per cent, of the selling price, and one tract was assessed at 
72 per cent of what it sold for. 

Ratio of assessed value to real value in counties as 
shown by the County Clerk's letters to State Auditor. 



County 


Land 


T. Lots 


Live 
Stock 


Money, 

Notes, 

Etc. 


All Other 
Personal 


Adair .... 


30% 


40% 


40% 


60% 


15% 


Caldwell . . . 


30 


50 


30 


100 


15 


Camden .... 


100 


100 


70 


95 


60 


Carroll 


20 


*5 


33 


50 


20 


Daviess .... 


35 


40 


*5 


100 


10 


De Kalb 


15 


30 


^5 


65 


15 


Ozark .... 


50 


75 


60 


10 


50 


Schuyler 


*5 


33K 


15 


60 


15 


Stone . . . 


50 


50 


50 


100 


20 


Taney .... 


65 


75 


50 


go 


45 


Wayne .... 


60 


60 


50 


60 


40 


Webster .... 


60 


60 


70 


80 


50 



Table "B" shows that in one county land is assessed at 
its full value, but in no countY are live stock and household 
goods assessed at anything like their true value. The table 
shows the widest variations in money, notes and bonds, the 
ratio varying from 10 per cent, in Ozark County, to 100 per 
cent, in Stone, Daviess and Caldwell Counties. Some coun- 
ties seem to plan to evade their just share of state tax by 
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having ridicuously low assessment, and a high rate of tax- 
ation for county and school purposes. It will be noticed 
that the ratio varies widely on different classes of property 
in the same county. Land in Camden County is assessed 
at 100 per cent, of its value, in Ozark County at 50 percent, 
and in Carroll County at 20 per cent This means that the 
man in Camden County pays, on a given amount of proper- 
ty, twice as much state tax as the man in Ozark County and 
five times as much as the man in Carrol! County. The re- 
sult is precisely the same as if the rate for state purposes 
was 15 cents in CarroIlj30 cents in Oi^ark and 75 cents in 
Camden. These widely varying assessments make perfectly 
clear one phase of the problem that is often very mislead- 
ing; and expose a fundamental weakness in the system. 
Equal taxation as contemplated by the constitution means 
more than equal rate of taxation, it means equal assessment 
as well. In every case we must know the assessment as 
well as the rate, before we can make any real comparisons 
or speak of equal taxation. Both tables Show how that as 
a rule the poorer counties pay on a higher assessment. It 
is often thought that the Board of Equalization can and 
should correct these inequalities, but it has been found im- 
possible for it to do so. The poorer counties need all the 
money that a high assessment will yield, and the wealthier 
counties do not. In one case the state board has set a stan- 
dard or precedent that is being followed. Bank stock and 
money is now assessed in several counties at the rate fixed 
by the State Board for bank stock, 55 cents on the dollar 

Second Problem. —V^h^t class or classes of property, if 
any, escape or partially escape taxation because of evasion 
or concealment and to what extent? Obviously it is a very 
difficult matter to get accurate data or this problem. Men 
are, as a rule, unwilling to make a full and true statement of 
their property where they have have sworn to something 
quite different. Fortunately most of us still have something 
left in the way of a conscience in spite of our practice in 
making assessment lists. Failing to get the desired infor- 
mation in a sufficient number of cases from friends and ac- 
quaintances all we could do was to get the opinion of those 
who are in the best position to know — the county collectors 
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and assessors. Even here it was found that in several cases 
the information was forthcoming only after assurance was 
given that the name of the county and the name of the offi- 
cer reporting would not be published. The following table 
gives the estimated ratio of the assessed value to the real 
value of each class of property listed by the county assessor, 
and the estimated per cent, of each class that is not listed 
at all for twelve counties in different parts of the state: 



NAME OF COUNTY. 



? 


p 


£? 


B 


ar 


s- 


s 


c 

3 


S' 


n 


X 


»3 


ET 




£3 






K 


-^ 






40 


J 00 


too . 


3S 


9« 


80 


3S 


40 


4d 


10 


5° 


3<^ 


40 


100 


100 


as 


fis 


6c 


30 


55 


5S 


"J 


90 


90 


40 


5S 


55 


^S 


90 


lAo 


*;o 


too 


loo 


Id 


So 


60 


ss 


5S 


55 


»s 


75 


60 


55 


5S 


55 


IS 


*>5 


S^ 


30 


55 


55 


zo 


90 


as 


40 


55 


55 


H 


1 **^ 


7S 


35 


^5 


65 


IS 


*S 


70 


30 


fOO 


EOO 


10 


85 


75 



Ratio of 3«8Qsed value to real. 
Per c«ac not Iijic«d 

It 4 b 

■ 4 44 

■ i II 

H II 

»1 11 

41 11 
4t 14 
14 .4 



4^ 
50 

35 
10 

50 

iS 

SO 

10 

60 
5 

50 
15 

13 

t6 

»5 
«S 

40 
10 

35 
10 

iS 

IS 



,100 
9S 

40 

5*5 

100 
7S 

5S 
95 

55 
85 

100 
75 

55 

8j 

55 
75 

55 
96 

5S 
9S 

^5 
95 

lOO 
9« 



100 
9« 

40 
30 

100 
60 

SS 
90 

55 
So 

100 
60 

SS 

60 

55 
60 

SS 

8s 

55 
75 

65 
Sd 



100 

70 



lOQ 

95 

40 
50 

loo 
95 

SS 

90 

SS 

85 

100 

H 

SS 

55 
So 

55 
90 

55 
90 

fis 

97 
99 



7S 

30 

80 

10 
*5 

xo 
*5 

*5 
10 

^S 

10 

35 
to 

*S 
90 

10 
So 

10 
70 

15 
60 

10 
40 



This data while only an estimate is just as valuable for 
our purposes as if the information were exact. From our in- 
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spectioQ of many personal lists in different counties, and 
from conversation with many officials who know the 
financial standing of many persons in their respective 
counties, we believe that the estimates are very conserva- 
tive. If this information is at all trustworthy the situation 
revealed is astounding. Few persons have any conception 
of the amount of personal property not listed. This table 
shows many interesting facts; only a few of which need be 
pointed out. 

1. That no class of property except money notes and 
securities is ever listed at lOo per cent of its value, and that 
when these classes are so listed from 60 to 98 per cent of the 

► property escapes taxation. 

2. As a rule the lower the assessment the less property 
escapes the assessor. 

3* It is doubtful whether the present tendency to as- 
sess cash, stocks and bonds at 55 percent is any improvement. 

4. It shows that there is a great difference in the skill 
and qualifications of different assessors. - 

5. If the names of the counties could be given it would 
be shown as in the case of the preceding table, that the 
poorer counties secure the highest assessment. 

6. It shows that the classes of property that least 
escape taxation are land, live stock and farm machinery. 
Practically no land escapes the assessor. 

In studying the general problem of taxation one impor- 
tant tendency must not be overlooked, viz: the tendency to 
shift the burden of taxation to the free holder of limited 
means. From an inspection of the delinquent lists in several 
counties we learn that not less than one fourth of our tax 
payers are a dead expense to the county and state so far as 
the collection of their taxes is concerned. It is entirely 
probable that fully one third of our voting population con- 
tributes nothing to state, county, city or school in the way 
of taxes* On the other hand it is the opinion of those who 
are in the best position to know^ that the very wealthy fail 
to pay a fair tax. This is especially true of those whose 
wealth is invested in securities. One county collector says: 
**The wealthier the man the relatively less tax he pays," An 
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inspection of the property returned by our wealthiest citi- 
zens in any county in the state will, we think, verify the 
collector's opinion. 

That by far the greater part of all personal property 
escapes taxation is shown by the following comparison :—r- 
The state Auditor's report for 1903-4, shows that the total 
assessed value of all personal property in the state includ- 
ing money and securities of all kinds was 1^287,481,603. The 
sworn statements of the banks and trust companies as made 
to the proper authorities and as given to the press, show that 
on Nov. 12, 1906, the deposits in Missouri banks reached 
the enormous total of $630,000,000. Deducting the amount 
due one bank from another, 1^64,000,000, and adding the 
capital stock 1^68,000,000, and the surplus $64,000,000, we 
have the sum of $699,000,000 — a sum equivalent to $870 for 
each tax payer in the state. A truly prosperous people, 
but we are very bashful in the presence of the assessor. In 
these two classes of property, bank stock and money on 
deposit, we have property equal in value to nearly two and 
one half times the total assessed valuation of personal pro- 
perty, and more than one half the total assessed valuation 
of the state. 

The following table shows the assessed valuation of nine 
counties in 1904, and the value of surplus products of each 
for 1905, as shown by the reports of the state Auditor and 
Labor Commissioner: — 



ASSESSED VALUATION. 



County 


Real 


Personal 


Value of surplus 
products in 1905 


Adair .... 


$ 3»738,7io 


$ 1,437,684 


$ 1,897,353 


Barton 


3»9i7.778 


1,150,734 


1,687,024 


Boone .... 


6,202,165 


1,703,489 


3,643,765 


Cape Girardeau . : 


3,832,030 


1,804,337 


1,981,975 


Dunklin 


2,601,973 


1,245,418 


4,599,842 


Greene .... 


9,738,862 


3, "4,939 


8,003,928 


jasper 


11,822,440 


4,4",539 


22,778,877 


Pike .... 


6,750,630 


2,069,915 


4,953,844 


St. Francois 


4,485,745 


1,146,989 


7,745,747 
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We can now understand our enormous bank deposits, 
but the uninitiated might be pardoned for wondering what 
the people in Dunklin, St. Francois, and Jasper Counties have 
left after selling property in one year to the value of nearly 
twice the assessed valuation of the counties. 

One industry that last year alone yielded an income of 
832,271,717 is, so far as we know, not assessed at all. It is 
very probable that 85 per cent of all personal property as 
now defined by law escapes taxation because it is not listed, 
and the remaining 15 per cent is assessed at or near 40 per 
cent of its value. The only time that personal property is 
fairly listed is when it gets into probate- The widows and 
orphans must pay, and the ignorant do pay, because they 
have not learned how to ^*fix*' the list and have no attorney 
to fix it for them. 

Third Problem, Is the ratio of the assessed value a con- 
stant quantity or is it a variable one? If a variable, is it an 
increasing or decreasing variable? The first part of the 
problem has been answered in the preceding discussion. It 
only remains to show that the ratio is a decreasing ratio. Of 
the seventeen county collectors giving a direct answer to 
this question, one says the ratio is about the same, and six- 
teed say that it is less than it was five years ago. A com- 
parison of assessed values in 1S99 and 1904 as given in the 
auditor's report with a comparison of actual values in those 
years shows that the ratio is less. The average assessed value 
of land per acre in 1899 was $7.83, in 1904 S8.50, a gain of 
$0.61, or less than eight per cent. A bulletin recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture U. S, Government and 
based upon complete data from forty counties, shows that 
from igoo to 1905 Missouri land increased in value 33 >^ per 
cent. So far as we have examined the county records they 
all tell the same story: — increase in assessed valuation has 
not kept pace with increase in land values. We find that 
land was worth S40.OO an acre five years ago and assessed 
at $12.50, is now worth $6o.OO an acre but is still assessed at 
$12.50, The same is probably true of other classes of pro- 
perty. The average assessed value of a horse and mule in 
1899 was $19,14 and $23.57 respectively. In 1904 the aver- 
age assessed values were $27,57 ^^^ $3^*94 respectively^ a 



gain of 44 per cent for horses and 30 per cent for mules. The 
average market price of a horse in 1899 was $37.40 and of a 
mule $44.96. The average price in 1905 was, — horses $70.37 
and mules $87.18, an increase of 89 per cent for horses and 
94 per cent for mules. These figures show an increase in 
value out of ail proportion to the increase in assessment. 

Fourth Problem. Do the great public service corpora- 
tions pay a fair share of tax? This problem was suggested 
by the president of the association and we regret that we are 
unable to give any definite information. It required but 
little investigation to convince your committee that the 
problem is too difficult for it, and that is in fact entirely be- 
yond us. We find that even the state board has great diffi- 
culty in getting exact and sufficient data on which to base 
its assessments. There are so many factors entering into the 
valuation of these properties that it is extremely difficult to 
secure satisfactory data. If we may accept the estimate of 
railway values as given in a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor entitled, "Commercial valua- 
tion of Railroads operating property in the U. S." (Govern- 
ment printing office 1905), we may say that in the light of 
other investigations, that railroads do pay a fair share of 
tax and that the valuation of railroads as fixed by the state 
board at about 31 per cent is as high as for other classes of 
property. We must remember that no railroad wholly 
escapes taxation. 

THE SITUATION AS REGARDS THE SCHOOLS. 

We think that no one will disagree with us on the 
general proposition that the state should place at least a 
good secondary education within reach of every boy and 
girl in the state. A twelve year course of eight months in 
the year is not too much. That we ought to do this, that we 
are able to do it, there can be no question. If there was 
ever a time in the history of this state when it was impossi- 
ble to put at least a good high school education within reach 
of all our future citizens, that time has passed. Can districts, 
as now organized and operated under the school laws, sup- 
port such a system under our present system of assessment? 
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The very best answer that can be given to this question is a 
statement of what is now being done and this is the work of 
another committee. While we have not seen Superintend- 
ent Carrington's report we know that it must answer the 
problem fully and conclusively and wmU show that such a 
system of schools is absolutely impossible for more than one- 
half of the children of the state. That certain changes in 
the school law are necessary, we all agree. County super- 
vision, better salaries, higher standards of qualifications and 
consolidation of small districts we must have. It is, how- 
ever^ the opinion of your committee that but little perma- 
nent progress can be made until we make some changes in 
the method of taxation. It has been shown by every com- 
mission that has investigated the matter in our own or other 
states that the general property tax fails in its purpose to 
secure just and equal taxation. It results in the grossest in- 
equalities among the counties and individuals. It overtaxes 
the farmer in spite of his low assessment because of the 
tangible nature of his property; money and credits practi- 
cally escape, the poorer counties suffer and equalization 
fails to equalize* 

The remedy for these defects was clearly pointed out 
by the Missouri Tax Commission in 1903, and by the Cali- 
fornia Tax Commission in August of this year. I quote 
from the report of the Missouri commission, "If the state 
should collect its revenues from other sources than a direct 
levy upon real and personal property, leaving to the coun- 
ties the exclusive right to tax such property for local pur- 
poses, each county could adopt its own basis of assessment 
without, at least, imposing an unfair burden of staie taxes 
upon other localities". Separate state and local taxation, 
let the state derive its revenues from other sources than 
direct taxation on real and personal property. The state 
should derive its revenues from public service corporations, 
license tax, tax on insurance companies, inheritance tax and 
other sources. These taxes will not produce inequalities 
among the counties and are well adapted to state use and 
will produce adequate revenue for all state purposes. The 
Missouri Commission says, *The aggregate taxes for county » 
municipal and school purposes upon railroad, street railroad, 
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bridge, telegraph and telephone companies, and other public 
service corporations, together with the tax on foreign insur- 
ance companies apportioned to the various counties has 
been practically equal to the total taxes for the State Reve- 
nue Fund collected from real and personal property, includ- 
ing the ad valorem tax upon merchandise". The general 
property tax may be left as the basis of county taxation 
with a reasonable amount of local option as to changes in 
the system so that county could modify the system to 
meet its own peculiar conditions. Under this plan a county 
would have no motive to lower its assessed value to escape 
state taxation. It would thus be possible to make the 
assessed value correspond with the real value and in this 
way all revenue for school and other local purposes could be 
provided without increasing the tax rate. 

HOW CAN THIS REFORM BE SECURED ? 

This reform cannot be secured under the provisions of 
the existing constitution. The Missouri Commission above 
mentioned, after making the most careful and deliberate in- 
vestigation make just this recommendation and say, "Our 
constitution stands in the way of this method of taxation". 
The process of constitutional amendment would not be 
adequate. So many provisions would require modifications, 
in order to avoid conflict that constitutional revision rather 
than amendment is the remedy. A constitutional conven- 
tion for the purpose of revising the constitution would be 
desirable not only for the purpose of remedying our system 
of taxation, but for the realization of other refomrs which are 
being demanded by the people. It has been shown that the 
present constitution stands in the way of good roads and 
the agricultural interests of the state are supporting a move- 
ment for a constitutional convention. The cities of the 
state are also handicapped by constitutional provisions 
adapted to meet the conditions existing thirty years ago 
•when the population and resources of the state were less 
than half of what they are today. Our constitution was 
framed to suit conditions existing in 1875. No man in that 
convention could foresee how the plain would work out in 
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practice under new conditions; neither did they foresee the 
development of our public school system as is clearly shown 
by the failure to make any definite or adequate provision 
for secondary education. The plan truth is that we have 
outgrown the constitution of 1875, and that it is now a 
handicap which only the vigor and inexhaustible energy of 
our people can carry. 

In the judgment of your committee the rapidly decreas- 
ing ratio of assessed value to real value in nearly all parts of 
the state constitutes a real emergency. We therefore recom- 
mend that this association join in a request for an early con- 
stitutional convention to revise the constitution in the light 
of experience, modern economic theory and the present 
needs of the state and unhampered by any constitutional 
restrictions. 
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